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ou don’t have to be very 

old to remember a marked 

difference between men’s 

and women’s educations. 
Boys learned how to fix cars while 
girls learned how to fix dinner. Men 
regularly took to the field and learned 
about fishing, hunting, boating and 
woodsmanship while women stayed at 
home. 

Today increasing numbers of 
women also want to learn outdoor 
skills. Their biggest problem can be 
how to go about it. 

In response, the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
begun a program called Becoming an 
Outdoors-Woman (BOW) that offers 
women a weekend of workshops 
designed to introduce them to hunting, 
fishing and other popular outdoor- 
related activities. 

The first event took place in late 
April at the Youth Conservation Camp 
in the Ocala National Forest about 12 
miles east of Silver Springs. It was 
attended by 100 women who each had 
the opportunity to participate in four 
workshops during the three-day 
weekend. 

Fourteen different workshops 
were offered in three general catego- 
ries, explains Captain Ed Tyer, the 
Commission’s Hunter Education 
coordinator who developed and runs 
the outdoor-women’s program. 

Each workshop was designed to 
provide an overview of a subject and 
teach enough basic skills so women 
could go right out and participate in 
the activity, at least at a beginner’s 
level. Most workshops offered 
significant hands-on training, and by 
the end of a four-hour workshop 
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women were capably backing boat 
trailers down ramps, shooting guns 
and casting with fly rods. The 
panfishing workshop concluded with 
participants fishing from a wooden 
dock on Lake Eaton, catching dozens 
of good-size bream on both spinning 
gear and cane poles. 

One of the most popular work- 
shops was Wilderness Survival Skills 
in which women learned how to read a 
map, use a compass and prepare for 
outdoor emergencies such as getting 
lost. Participants also learned how to 
find food and water in the wild, or 
start a fire without matches. 

Workshops were divided into 
three areas: Shooting/hunting (Intro- 
duction to Shooting Sports, Handguns 
in the Home and Afield, Turkey 
Hunting Basics, Deer Hunting); 
Boating/Fishing (Fly-fishing, 
Panfishing, Boating Basics and 
Canoeing); and Outdoor Enhancement 
(Reading the Woods, Survival Skills, 
Birdwatching, Off-Road Cycling, 
Basic Camping, Wildlife Photogra- 
phy). 

In addition to the workshops, 
other activities added to the richness 
of the weekend experience. The camp 
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is enclosed by thick pine forest, and 
several night hikes gave women a 
chance to take a guided tour of the 
woods after dark. By night the fishing 
dock became an observatory for star 
watches and astronomy lectures, after 
which some women stayed to watch 
not just the stars but also the glowing 
eyes of cruising alligators. Back on 
shore a campfire blazed, attracting 
women who wanted to talk, toast 
marshmallows, or just sit quietly and 
watch the flames. On Saturday night, a 
fashion show offered a bit of fun by 
featuring some of the participants 
modeling a new line of stylish camou- 
flage clothing designed expressly for 
women. 

Accommodations for the weekend 
were in cabins with dormitory bunk 
beds, and meals were eaten cafeteria- 
style in a common dining hall. 

“T didn’t know anyone when I 
arrived here,” said one woman. “But 
by the third day I felt I had known 
some of the women all my life.” 

Perhaps the most essential feature 
of the program was the non-threaten- 
ing environment created because many 
of the instructors and all of the 
participants were women. 


Top: Rene' Raia Sets a grip on bringing 
shelter to the out-of-doors by putting up 
a tarp. 
Bottom: By Stoking a cooking fire, 

4 instructor Suzanne Reddit Practices an 


ancient skill to Prepare for future 
wilderness trips, 


“Unfortunately, men haven’t 
always been patient enough when it 
comes to teaching Outdoors skills to 
women,” explains Tyer, “and other 
Social pressures often come into play 
when women try to learn from their 
husbands or boyfriends,” 

The Becoming an Outdoors- 
Woman Program is based on a na- 
tional movement to make the outdoors 
accessible and appealing to women. 
Thirty-five states have begun similar 
programs. 

Late in 1994 Tyer met with 20 
women to develop a list of outdoor 
topics that women wanted to learn. 
After several months of working out 
the schedule, finding volunteer 
instructors, and alranging for accom- 
modations and teaching materials, the 
Program was ready to 80. Notice went 
Out to the public in early spring and 
the response was immediate: the 100 
slots were filled Within three weeks, 
and 200 subsequent applications had 
to be refused, 

Enthusiasm for the program was 
even greater after the women had 
completed the weekend. Virtually 
very participant said she wanted 
more: more time, more workshops, 
more opportunities to learn. Most said 
they wanted to come back again. 
Some said they didn’t want to leave. 

Another weekend for amateur 
outdoorswomen could be scheduled 
for as early as this fall. Call your 
regional office of the Commission for 
more details, 


Tom Broderidge is a Sree-lance 
writer from Gadsden County who 
teaches Sly-fishing for the BOW 
program. > 
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Outdoor Enotiles 


rlyn Rivera Elizee — 25- 

years old, single. Born in 

New York City, grew up 

in Miami. Works as a 
program manager for the Department 
of Health & Rehabilitative Services. 
Estimates she met about 60 of the 
participants. 

Workshops taken: Survival Skills, 
Panfishing, Birdwatching, Reading the 
Woods. 

Going into the weekend Arlyn had 
little experience and no instruction in 
any of the topics, so she chose work- 
shops that covered subjects she 
couldn’t learn from friends or pick up 
on her own. 

“TI never went to Girl Scouts or 
summer camp,” she says. “And 
growing up in an urban environment 
you don’t get a chance to learn much 
about nature.” 

Like most of the women Arlyn 
said she was comfortable with the 
workshops being limited to women, 
especially since the other women were 
also mostly beginners. 

Arlyn also describes a pleasant 
spirit of cooperation among the 
women in which equipment was freely 
loaned and information openly shared. 
From one participant, Arlyn learned 
the location of several Florida camp- 
grounds, and from another she discov- 
ered several new places to go bird 
watching. 

“I feel comfortable that now I 
could go out into the woods and do all 
these things,” she says, “even if I go 
all by myself.” ‘ 

TS. 

Barbie Levins — M7 -year old 
grandmother from Tallahassee. Works 
as a purchasing agent for the state. 
Estimates she met about 75 of the 
women during the weekend. 

Workshops taken: Handguns in 
the Home and Afield, Wilderness 


Survival, Camping, Canoeing. 
Barbie attended the weekend with 


her daughter-in-law, Michelle Condo, 
and looked forward to the program as 


a retreat or a getaway — there were no 
televisions, telephones or newspapers 
— but also as an experience that might 
teach her some of the outdoor skills 
she always wanted to learn. 

“T have canoed with my family,” 
she says, but it was always the other 
people who did the work. Now I want 
to be the one to do the paddling and 
the steering and be responsible for 
getting us to where we are going.” 

The handgun course also had a 
major impact on Barbie’s confidence. 

“When I came here, I was scared 
to death of guns,” she says. “But now 
after learning something about guns 
and actually shooting them, I’m not 
afraid anymore.” 

Barbie is sure her weekend would 
have been less comfortable if the 
workshops had been coed. 

“Even if the men were beginners 
in one subject,” she said, “they would 
probably be good at many other 
outdoor activities, and that would 
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make them more advanced than 
women who were complete beginners 
at everything.” 

Barbie also enjoyed the remark- 
able camaraderie that developed over 
the short weekend. Participants were 
extremely friendly to each other. The 
atmosphere was relaxed. Women who 


had met each other only the day before 


stayed up late into the night sharing 
secrets like old friends at a slumber 
party. ‘ 4 


Rene’ Raia _33 years old. Single. 
Works as a nurse in Lighthouse Point. 
Says she met about half the partici- 
pants. 

Andrea Raia — 31 years old. 
Single. A free-lance editor who works 
in Jacksonville. Estimates she met 30 
of the participants. 

Workshops taken: Fly-fishing, 
Camping, Handguns at Home and 
Afield, Wilderness Survival. 

Rene’ and Andrea are sisters who 


grew up in south Florida in a family 
whose summer vacations included 
hiking, biking, camping, kayaking and 
horseback riding. 

“The problem with a lot of 
vacations can be that you just drive a 
lot, eat out at restaurants and then go 
back to the motel,” Rene’ says. “You 
don’t really do anything.” 

That explains their enthusiasm for 
the BOW weekend. 

“We did everything we possibly 
could,” they say, almost in unison: 
“the night hike, fashion show, as- 
tronomy talk.” 

“It was hard to pick which four 
workshops to take,” Rene’ says. “I 
wish we could take more,” Andrea 
adds. 

Although they grew up together, 
Rene’ and Andrea’s outdoor philoso- 
phies differ. Rene’ is a hunter, but 
Andrea, who is not, was glad to find 
that the weekend was diverse enough 
not to be dominated by hunting 
workshops. 

Both Rene' and Andrea liked the 


informal atmosphere of not wearing 
makeup and not feeling obligated to 
shower before dinner. 

“There was very little talk about 
the outside world, about husbands or 
occupations.” Andrea says. “I would 
meet a woman and never even get 
around to asking if she had any kids.” 

For Rene’ the weekend’s highlight 
was looking up at a dark night sky 
uncontaminated by city lights and 
seeing again “so, so many stars.” 
Andrea, who had only fired a .38 once 
several years ago, marveled at the 
power of a 9 mm pistol. Both were 
impressed by the Wilderness Survival 
workshop, Andrea so much so that she 
plans to make a survival kit (including 
a blanket, water, matches and flash- 
light) to carry permanently in her car. 

Rene’ and Andrea say they 
definitely would attend other BOW 
weekends, and they plan to bring as 
many of their friends as they can. 

“This program is more than a 
vacation,” Andrea says. “It’s like a 
summer camp for adults.” @) 
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By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


ohn L. stands in front of the mirror and adjusts the dirty baseball cap on his head. Men- 
tally he catalogues the evening ahead. He will drive to a local fish camp where he has 
been hanging out for the past several weeks. There he'll have a couple of drinks at the bar 
with Ricky and Jim. who spend almost every evening there. 

John hopes Ricky and Jim will invite him to go with them when they leave tonight. If they do, it 
will mean he has been accepted into the poaching ring that’s been operating in the area for almost a 
year. It will also mean he’s the only law enforcement officer in a group of five poachers. 

John is one of 355 law enforcement officers of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission.sworn to uphold Florida laws that protect the state’s wildlife. And of those, a few — 
officials won't say exactly how many — are involved in covert operations to infiltrate ongoing 
poaching rings. 

Those select few who go underground with criminals who would make a profit from Florida’s 
wildlife live a shadowy double existence. An officer in deep cover can trust no one; anyone, even a 
trusted friend, can inadvertently drop a detail to the wrong person that would place the officer in 
jeopardy. 


AV19 SOS 
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he covert unit, created to 

support the efforts of 

uniformed officers, has 

been in existence for more 
than 20 years, says Lt. Colonel Randy 
Hopkins. 

“The unit’s charge is to infiltrate 
the perpetrators of wildlife crime, 
primarily crime for profit,” Hopkins 
says. “It’s deep cover, undercover 
work. You have to be one of them. 
And if you’re found out, it’s like any 
other undercover work. The risk of 
injury runs rather high.” 

Before an officer is inserted into 
an operation, the unit takes specific 
intelligence information supplied by 
uniformed officers, surveillance and 
the general public. All the information 
gathered is entered into a computer 
program that constructs a profile of a 
poacher or a poaching ring. 

“If we have enough information to 
convince us that this is a good target, 
we proceed with an investigation,” 
says Hopkins. “We never use just one 
source. We’re looking for a case 
where we have eight or ten people 
saying the same thing. Then we make 
the decision to put an agent in.” 

One of the myths surrounding 
poaching is that people kill deer and 
other animals out of season strictly to 
support their families. Hopkins says 
that in his 20 years of law enforce- 
ment, he’s never run into a case that 
truly fits that profile. 

“What we’ ve found is that excuse 
doesn’t hold water,” he says. “I would 
be the first to sympathize with a 
person who doesn’t have anything to 
eat. But the classic poacher that we 
encounter who uses that as a defense 
is smoking a cigarette, may have a six- 
pack of beer with him and is burning 
gas running up and down the highway 
looking for deer at night. He has 
money to eat. He’s choosing this as a 
recreational way to feed his family. If 
he took the money he’s using to do 
this, he could feed his family. Now, he 
may be selling it to get money to buy 
things for his family, but I have yet to 
encounter anyone who is doing it to 
eke out an existence. The guy who’s 
doing this to feed his family is going 


to walk out behind his house with a 
12-gauge shotgun and a light and kill 
a deer and bring it back to the house 
and eat it.” 

According to Hopkins, the typical 
poacher is a white male. Older 
poachers usually act alone or in tightly 
knit groups almost impossible to 
infiltrate. Younger poachers, those 
between the ages of 21 and 30, are 
more inclined to work in groups. 
Though they may make money from 
their illegal activities, they consider 
poaching a social event. 

What turns a person into a 
poacher? Hopkins says it’s a combina- 
tion of history and heritage. 

“Poaching has a tendency to be 
ancestral. Grandpa did it, and he lived 
through hard times. He used to hunt 
summer nights, when the deer were 
fat, to feed the family in the pre-law 
days. Since Grandpa raised Daddy, 
Daddy took after Grandpa. The son 
took after Daddy. Now they do it for 
fun, for cops and robbers.” 

It’s a dangerous game, both for 
the poacher and for the officers set to 
apprehend him. The poacher risks the 
loss of his gun and vehicle, a fine of 
$1,000, and a year in jail. The officer 
risks his life. 

ok ok ok 

Larry S. (not his real name) makes 
no bones about it: he is a poacher. He 
kills deer when he wants, where he 
wants. Some of them he eats..Some he 
sells. 


By day, Larry works as a hunting 
guide on a ranch. His boss hired him 
knowing full well Larry poaches. The 
boss hopes that making legitimate 
money by guiding on the ranch will 
keep Larry from poaching there. 

“Everyone advised me against 
hiring Larry,” the boss tells me. “I 
told them the best poacher makes the 
best guide.” 

At 34, Larry understands the 
psychology of animals better than 
most hunters twice his age. He has an 
uncanny ability to know where they 
will be and what they will do. He can 
follow spoor across hard ground 
where no track is visible, and pick it 
up again after a dozen or more yards 
as if he were following a line painted 
on the sand. 

“Has he quit poaching?” I ask the 
boss. 

“No,” he says. “He just doesn’t do 
it in my area.” 

“T don’t do it as much as I used 
to,” Larry says. “But if I want a deer, I 
know where they are. I just go get it.” 

Someone asks Larry how he got to 
be a poacher. 

“IT don’t know,” he says with a 
shrug. “Everybody kept getting all the 
land, and I didn’t have any place left 
to hunt.” 

“Do you hunt other peoples’ land 
during hunting season?” I ask. 

“No,” he says. “Take the ranch 
next door, where they have paid 
hunting. I don’t go over there. Years > 
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Silhouetted against the sunset, bucks like this one pose a tempting target for poachers. 
(page 9) Caught in the act, this poacher could face fines and jail if he's convicted. 


ago I used to, because nobody was 
ever out there. But an outfitter is there 
now, and he’s got the swamp all beat 
down with people. It’s not worth 
hunting any more. The best time to go 
out there is before it opens. Even that 
gets hairy because there’s people out 
there all the time now. All these 
ranches are filling up with hunters— 
so many people.” 

“So you hunt mostly on private 
land?” I ask. 

“Mostly,” he says. 

“How many deer do you think 
you’ve killed?” I ask. 

“Wheeeew.” Larry has to think 
about that question. “I’ve got over 400 
racks.” 

“Do you kill only bucks, or 
whatever you find?” I asked. 

“T do not shoot does,” Larry says 
emphatically. “I used to. But I quit 
that. 


“OK,” I say. “So you are a 
poacher. How do you feel about the 
guy who comes out here to go hunting 
and shoots at a pig that doesn’t fall 
over dead, but runs off. Maybe it’s hit 
and maybe it isn’t. And he just leaves 
it. He might do that three or four times 
before he retrieves one.” 

“They need to be shut down,” 
Larry says. “I know some slob 
poachers. They need to be busted.” 

“What’s a slob poacher?” 

“He goes out there for the joy of 
it,” Larry says. “Mainly the joy to go 
home and brag about it. Ride the 
roads, kill a deer, take it back to town, 
brag about it. I know some people, 
they'll go out and shoot at a deer. If it 
doesn’t fall right there, they’ Il drive 
off. People like that don’t need to 
hunt. If you shoot at something you 
need to go over there and check it out. 
Sometimes you can hit it and not 
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know it, and leaving it is a waste.” 
“There are poachers who go 

poaching for heads, to sell them,” I 

“Have you done that?” 

“T ain’t never wasted no meat,” 


say. 


Larry says. “If I don’t eat it, someone 
else does. And I have sold it, to pay 
the bills for the old lady and the kids.” 

“Have you ever been caught?” | 
ask. 

“Um-hmmm. But it was my own 
fault,” he says. “I was young and 
dumb. I kept going back to the same 
place over and over, and they just laid 
up and waited for me. The game 
warden asked me and I just couldn't 
lie to the man. It was a 7-point buck in 
velvet. They took my hunting license 
and my fishing license for three 
years.” 

“Did it make any difference?” 

“No,” he says. “My lawyer told 
me to go buy a hunting license in case 


AV19 90S 


the judge asked for one in court. But 
he didn’t. The judge laughed about it. 
The game warden said, “Couldn’t you 
Wait another three months?’ and I 
said, No, I wanted it.” 

OK 

After a couple of beers, Ricky 
turns to John and says, “So, what are 
you doin’ tonight?” 

John shrugs. “Dunno. Since my 
old lady left me, I don’t have much to 
do in the evenings.” 

Jim says, “Why don’t you come 
with us? We’re going to have some 
fun down in the swamp.” 

John sits between the two of them 
in the cab of Ricky’s pickup. He can 
smell liquor on both of them; they had 
been drinking before they entered the 
bar. 

After a 15-minute drive on the 
highway, Ricky turns off onto a two- 
track road. Ten minutes later he pulls 
up beside two other trucks. Ina 
cleared area three men stand around a 
small fire. 

Ricky introduces the three of them 


GFC 


by their first names. John shakes each 
man’s hand in turn. 

Then one of them says, “I sure 
hope you're not the game warden!” 
John answers with a curse and they all 
laugh, but it’s a laugh that cuts. If 
these men find him out, John thinks, 
officers will find him floating in the 
river, if they find him at all. 

“So why do you poach?” I ask. 

“A lot of times when I go out 
there, I don’t go just to kill some- 
thing,” Larry says. “I go because I 
enjoy being in the woods with my 
rifle. A lot of times I could have shot 
nice bucks that big boys pay thou- 
sands of dollars to shoot. And I walk 
off and leave them standing there. I 


just like being out there, walking 


around in the woods, learning it.” 

The entire question, he says, 
revolves around money. 

“Everything in the state is locked 
up. Where are you going to go without 
money? You can’t go anywhere. The 
state’s not providing that many places 
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to hunt, for the amount of people 
that’s in the state of Florida. And 
that’s not their fault—it’s because 
everything is privately owned. Take 
the ranch next door. Last year the 
owner drove through his watermelon 
patch and shot doe deer and left them 
laying in the ditch,” he says with 
disgust. “And then he’s going to bad 
mouth me for poaching his land? 
That’s hypocritical.” 

“What would have to happen for 
you to stop poaching?” I ask. “I don’t 
know.” he says. 

Ke Oe 

The sun is about to rise when 
Ricky drops John back at the bar. 
They have spent all night in the 
woods. At first the other three men 
didn’t want to take John along. But 
while John answers the call of nature 
behind a tree he hears Ricky tell the 
others, “Look, John’s OK. I checked 
him out with a friend of mine who 
knows how to get information from 
the sheriff's office. He has a record up 
in South Carolina for poaching.” 

John leans back against the tree 
and sighs with relief. He’s in. 

They take the trucks and circle a 
big field, playing spotlights across the 
edge of the woods. Ricky sees a young 
buck in the lights. 

“Take him!” he urges John. John 
does. 

Later the others shoot two does, 
one with a fawn. The fawn runs in 
circles, bleating, until Jim shoots it 
with his shotgun. When John finally 
gets home he is exhausted. He stands 
in the shower and lets the water run 
over him, washing away the smells of 
the beer and the fawn’s blood and the 
swamp. The water cannot erase the 
image of the spotted fawn lying 
helpless in the grass, bleating for her 
dead mother. But he will be back at 
the bar tonight, and the night after, 
and the night after that, until he has 
enough evidence for a uniformed team 
of officers to make a case against the 
five poachers. @) 


Quincy-based Carolee Boyles- 
Sprenkel writes about hunting for 
national magazines. 


Hunting Florida’s Speedsters 


MOURNING DOVES 


By Paul M. Allen 
Illustrated by Peggy Perkerson 
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could not believe the way 

I was missing these 

doves while they came 

ripping across the corn 
field I was standing in. A pond and a 
ragweed patch lay on the other side of 
the corn field and the dove headed for 
those areas. 

A dove loves ragweed seed and 
water to wash it down with. 

I was hunting the area in October, 
on the first day of the first phase of 
the season. 

I had traveled to north Florida 
from my home in Largo to scout the 
country and see if I could pinpoint 
specific flyways that birds may have 
established in their feeding. I carefully 
noted the time of day that the birds 
were moving, the flight patterns and 
the number of birds using the area. 

This particular area seemed to be 
a special spot for the dove. I discov- 
ered that every afternoon around 4, 
the birds would start coming across 
the corn field in singles and droves, 
and would then scatter out for water 
and feed. 

The first afternoon I had a dandy 
spot in the corn field to ambush the 
little speedsters as they barrelled 
across. 

The number of birds I had seen 
and the consistency of the flight 
patterns was encouraging. I had 
bragged to my wife over the telephone 
the night before that I expected to take 
my limit of birds in the first hour of 
shooting. 

As it turned out, at the end of the 
first hour, I had downed only five 
birds. I was missing shots like there 


was no tomorrow. I had blasted away 
while many doves flew by, but the 
results were disappointing. This 
puzzled me because I was using a 
modified-choke Beretta shotgun, with 
shells containing No. 7 1/2 shot. There 
was no reason to believe that the 
equipment was not up to the task. 

After another hour of spraying 
shot all over the field, I was up 
another three birds. That afternoon I 
was the hunter with the hot-barrelled 
shotgun with not much to show for the 
effort. 

The afternoon of the second day 
of the season I was back at it, in the 
same area. By the end of the day, only 
a dozen birds had come at me across 
the field. However, my shooting was a 
little better this time, taking 8 of the 
12 birds. 

This was peculiar, since on the 
first day dozens of doves had come 
across the cornfield and only a small 
number on the second day. Normally, 
with good feed and water, mourning 
doves will not leave such a spot unless 
they are overshot and harassed. 

It also occurred to me, after 
thinking over the results of the first 
day, that the birds had flared a little as 
they approached me, and that was the 
reason for my missing shots so badly. 

I had been well-hidden in the corn 
and they shouldn’t have flared. Then it 
hit me, I hadn’t worn my face mask or 
camouflage netting and the birds had 
seen me. My shining face and hands 
had triggered their alarm systems. The 
reason I had done pretty well on the 
second day was because I was wearing 
full camouflage. It had paid off. 

The third day of the season found 
me well hidden in an adjoining field, 


which had lain fallow through the 
summer and had considerable ragweed 
scattered about. The dove were flying 
in and out consistently. 

I noted that the birds were zipping 
across the field and whirling around 
and behind an old dead live oak tree 
before landing in the field edges to 
feed. They were turning to my left 
without exception so I set up in some 
bushes opposite the dead tree. 

That particular maneuver enabled 
me to take a full limit of dove. For the 
remainder of the afternoon, they came 
buzzing in, turning left at the dead 
tree. I would take a bird as it com- 
pleted the turn. 

I learned a few things on this 
particular trip, not the least of which 
is that a dove shooter had better bring 
plenty of ammo into the field. 

Early scouting of the hunt areas 
will give the hunter an idea of the kind 
of shooting he can expect. 

Definite patterns of flight are 
characteristic of this marvelous little 
game bird. This gives the shooter an 
advantage if he places himself on the 
proper approaches. 

Full camouflage is a definite must 
for good shooting. The pattern of 
camouflage should match the sur- 
roundings as much as possible. With 
the array of patterns now available, 
achieving this is relatively simple. 

The use of a good shotgun with 
modified-or improved-cylinder choke 
and the use of ammunition loaded 
with No. 7 '/2 or 8 shot is a good 
combination to take your birds. 

At the end of my hunting trip, I 
came back home with my frozen, 
dressed birds. I had a supper of dove 
that Saturday night that was unbeat- 
able. 

My wife, Frances, had marinated 
the birds overnight in peach juice, 
fried them in peanut oil and laid them 
out on a bed of fried rice, along with a 
generous portion of hot cornbread. 

I can assure you that the results of 
a good dove hunt are great and lasting. @ 


Paul M. Allen is an accountant 
who has hunted and fished for 50 
years. He lives in Largo. 
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The Dry 
Prairie 


ane its Birds 


By Michael F. Delany 


he subtle beauty of a prairie comes as an unex- 

pected pleasure in south-central Florida. Even by 

Midwestern standards the grasslands are impres- 

sive. This little-known prairie region of the state 
provides a special habitat for wildlife, including some 
strangely disconnected avian populations that find a home on 
the range. 

The prairies are flat, mostly treeless areas dominated by 
native grasses, dwarf shrubs, saw palmetto and abundant 
wildflowers. Florida’s prairies are often intermediate be- 
tween pine forests and freshwater marshes, and are inter- 
spersed with cypress domes, cabbage palms and hardwood 
hammocks. Landsat satellite data used to map vegetation 
cover types in Florida indicate that about 2,000 square miles, 
or 4 percent of the state, is classified as “dry prairie”. The 
most extensive treeless prairies are located within the 
Kissimmee River basin and west of Lake Okeechobee. 

This peculiar “western” landscape and the occurrence of 
endemic bird subspecies and isolated populations of typically 
western species make this an intriguing part of Florida. 
Grasshopper sparrows are common grassland birds through- 
out most of the United States. The Florida race, however, is 
isolated from its counterpart in Georgia by over 300 miles. 
Insular populations of crested caracaras and burrowing owls, 
more commonly found in Texas and Mexico, are similarly 
confined to the grasslands of south-central Florida. Although 
somewhat less restricted in distribution and habitat, the 
Florida sandhill crane also is separated from more wide- 
spread western populations. 


The distribution of plants and 
animals often reflects both present and 
past environmental conditions. What 
seems to be geographically displaced 
habitat is, in effect, a time capsule of 
Florida’s natural history. Geologic and 
climatic changes during glacial 
periods may have pushed some 
northern species south, while also 
allowing an eastward extension of dry 
grasslands and their associated 
western fauna. Most northern species 
retreated with the glaciers, and the 
Gulf coast corridor to the west closed 
with a concomitant rise in sea level. 
The remaining prairie grassland and 
avian assemblage in south-central 
Florida appears to be a stranded, relict 
ecosystem. 

Present-day grasslands usually 
occur in regions with an average 
annual rainfall between 16 and 31 
inches. Generally, desert conditions 
exist with less rainfall and forests 
predominate at locations with more 
precipitation. Despite an average 
yearly rainfall of over 50 inches, 


prairie grasslands persist in Florida 
because of frequent lightning fires, 
prescribed burning, livestock grazing 
and mechanical treatments such as 
roller chopping that discourage 
invading trees. 

Some grasslands, of course, are 
simply the result of forest clearing and 
burning. After the removal of trees 
from pine flatwoods, the remaining 
understory of saw palmetto, grasses 
and forbs resembles a prairie. It’s 
difficult to determine what remains of 
Florida’s “native” grasslands. 

This variable and sometimes 
ephemeral habitat is highly susceptible 
to changes due to fire, plant succes- 
sion and human influences. Drastic 
changes to the prairie can occur 
rapidly and affect its use by wildlife. 

Compared to other plant commu- 
nities, grasslands are almost two- 
dimensional. Because of their relative 
simplicity, grasslands provide fewer 
structural niches and are not as rich in 
bird species as most forested areas. 
Usually fewer varieties of birds are 


found in grasslands than in nearby 
forests. The uniqueness and conspicu- 
ous territorial behavior of grassland 
species, however, seem to make up for 
the lack of avian diversity and abun- 
dance. 

The eastern meadowlark is the 
most common breeding bird character- 
istic of Florida’s prairie grasslands. 
Where grasslands merge into shrub or 
forest habitats, Bachman’s sparrows, 
common yellowthroats, eastern 
kingbirds, and rufous-sided towhees 
become more prevalent. Most grass- 
land birds of North America are 
migratory, and several species over- 
winter in Florida’s prairies, including 
savannah sparrows, Henslow’s 
sparrows, grasshopper sparrows, 
sandhill cranes, and northern harriers. 

Cattle ranching, the primary land 
use in south-central Florida, adds to 
the region’s western similarities. 
Prairie rangelands provide low 
maintenance pastures that are burned 
by ranchers every two to three years to 
enhance forage production. As [>> 
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evidenced by the stability of some 
grassland bird communities, this low- 
intensity pasture management, along 
with low-stocking rates of cattle, 
appears to benefit Florida’s prairie 
wildlife. 

Because Florida’s prairie ecosys- 
tem is “stranded,” it is both isolated 
and in trouble. Some birds that are 
restricted to the prairie grasslands are 
classified as endangered, threatened or 
species of special concern due to 
habitat loss, which occurs when 
prairies are converted to agricultural 
use. Plowing and raking saw palmetto 
and shrubs, and planting non-native 
grasses, creates a “tame” pasture less 
suitable for wildlife. 

Little is known about ecological 
relationships on the dry prairies, and 
only 16.6 percent of the ecosystem is 
protected on conservation areas. 
Further fragmentation and isolation of 
these small, endangered bird popula- 
tions that occur there will make them 
more vulnerable to extinction. 

Most prairie is privately owned in 
Florida; therefore, public support is 
essential to its preservation. Fortu- 
nately, Floridians value wildlife, and 
cattle ranching seems sustainable 
without the degradation of prairie 
habitat. At a time of growing contro- 
versy over land use practices and the 
recovery of endangered species, the 
management of Florida’s prairie 
provides a unique opportunity for 
cooperation, marrying conservation 
with economic use of a natural 
resource. 

Florida’s prairie and its distinctive 
birdlife can be seen on the 
Commission’s Three Lakes Wildlife 
Management Area (see article on page 
24), the Avon Park Air Force Range, 
and the Audubon Society’s Kissimmee 
Prairie Preserve. Fascinating accounts 
of the area’s wildlife and pioneer 
families can be found in Devane’s 
Early History of Florida, compiled by 
the Sebring Historical Society, and 
The Kissimmee Island “Piney Woods 
Rooters,” by Doris Moody Lewis. @ 


Michael F. Delany is a biologist 
with the Commission’s Bureau of 
Wildlife Research in Gainesville. 
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Finding Ihe 


SWAMP BUCK 


hen I turned the pickup 
off the main grade 
onto the familiar road 
heading north, my 
headlights caught the eyes of a 
nighttime marauder. “Probably a coon 
or fox,” I muttered to myself. Quickly 
the critter turned its head, blending 
with the somber darkness of the ditch. 

After driving for what seemed to 
be the right amount of time and 
distance, I slowed somewhat, rolled 
down the window and began to 
scrutinize the blackness along the 
edge of the road for the familiar oak. 

There it stood, absent of other 
vehicles, waiting for me to pull under 
thick foliage that would later shade 
my pickup from the midday sun. I 
quickly switched off the lights, cut the 
engine and rolled to a quiet stop. My 
watch read 5:28 a.m. 

I’m a native Floridian with roots 
that go back to the early 1900s here. 
My grandfather operated one of two 
locomotives from the mid-1920s 
through the late 1950s for a logging 
company that previously owned the 
majority of land in this public hunt 
area. As beautiful as this area is now, I 
can’t imagine how beautiful it must 
have been in the pre-logging era, 
abundant with 2,000-year-old cypress. 

For me, being able to hunt here is 
truly a privilege. Enjoying the woods 
and wildlife, while at the same time 
trying to outsmart a whitetail buck, 
has a therapeutic effect on me plus 
this place keeps me close to my 
history. 


By Carmon Thompson 
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BOB HOLLAND 


Nearly a mile away, deep in the 
creek swamp, the big 8-point lay 
quietly chewing his cud. His eyes 
were almost closed, his ears turned to 
the east. They distinctly picked up the 
sounds of engines running, doors 
slamming and metal clanking as tree 
stands and gear were unloaded at 
different spots along the grade. 

The buck knows what time of year 
it is, having survived several hunting 
seasons already. Just last year, under 
cover of pre-dawn darkness, while on 
his way to the safety of the swamp, he 
slipped by a hunter sitting in the 
middle of the hammock. The hunter 
could only imagine what made those 
soft, barely audible steps a mere 15 
yards away. 

I opened the door and quietly 
slipped out of the cab. I poured myself 
a cup of hot coffee and stood there 
reverently in the dampness. Briefly I 
was 10 years old again, sitting around 
a campfire anticipating the morning’s 
squirrel hunt. For a moment the cool 
temperatures, combined with certain 
smells and sounds, transformed a near 
40-year-old into a small boy carrying 
a .410-gauge shotgun and a blue 
denim tote sack. How marvelous and 
wonderfully real our memories can be. 

The sound of an engine running 
and the headlights of a truck as it sped 
by brought me back to the present. I 
finished my coffee and secured the 
truck. I then shouldered the gear bag, 
grabbed my rifle and set out for a 
dawn rendezvous with a familiar 
swamp almost a mile away. 

I was hunting one of central 
Florida’s most popular public hunting 
spots, the Green Swamp Wildlife 
Management Area. It was just light 
enough to see as I eased into the 
hammock that lay on the edge of the 
Devil’s Creek Swamp. The old 
logging road I was walking, now a 
footpath, led me through a mixture of 
oaks, pines, magnolias, cedars, 
cabbage palms and other native trees 
that created a truly magnificent piece 
of real estate no developer could ever 
equal. 

While I quietly picked my way 
along the path, my hearing told me to 
stop! I peered into inky surroundings 
50 or so yards in front of me. I knew I 


had heard a twig snap. Suddenly the 
grayish-black outline of a deer crossed 
in front of me. I briefly glimpsed its 
flag before it was swallowed by the 
cabbages and darkness. 

Believing the deer to be a doe and 
knowing the rut was just starting, I 
decided to ease along in the direction 
she was heading. A short 100 yards 
later I crawled under the drooping 
fronds of a large cabbage palm and 
snuggled next to an oak. The local 
weather reporter had predicted a little 
rain from a cold front moving through 
that morning. It was drizzling as the 
morning dawned, and I was thankful 
for the shelter, since I felt a little chill 
in the air. 

Two hours later, still hoping for a 
buck to come trailing by, I decided to 
still-hunt into the edge of the wide, 
now-dry bed of Devil’s Creek. I would 
look for a likely spot to set a tree 
stand the upcoming weekend. 

Deeper in the cypress and saw 
grass the swamp-buck stood. He shook 
the rain from his coat in the manner of 
a dog and lifted his nose high, testing 
the air for the scent of an estrous doe. 
Unable to resist his urge, he headed in 


TED ROSE 


a southeast direction with the wind 
across his right shoulder. 

Not seeing any fresh deer tracks 
in the edge of the cypress, I retreated 
to where I’d entered the swamp, 
skirted the edge south a couple of 
hundred yards and again headed west 
into the cypress. This time I traveled 
deeper. Every 10 yards or so I would 
mark a cypress with a removable tack, 
the kind that is covered with reflective 
tape. 

The sun was now peering through 
the clouds as I squatted and turned 
over several leaves, revealing fresh 
deer tracks. This sign indicated deer 
were traveling back and forth through 
the area. Pole cypress were dominant 
in this part of the swamp, with bay 
being second in numbers. Big pines 
and cabbage palm grew here and 
there, and saw grass, ferns and briars 
blanketed the ground. 

One hundred seventy-five yards 
northwest of me the buck stopped 
briefly to check the scent of a doe that 
passed through earlier, possibly the 
very doe I had glimpsed. 

Knowing I had found a good 
location to erect my tree stand, I [> 
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marked the spot with a small piece of 
surveyor’s tape. Looking west, I 
noticed thicker saw grass, mixed with 
briars, about 50 yards away. “Better 
look at that before going home,” I 
noted to myself. “Looks like an area a 
swamp-buck would travel through.” 
Slipping over to the choice spot, I 
stopped to let the wind die down so I 
could listen. I remembered telling my 
wife I would be home shortly after 
lunchtime. I glanced at my watch — 
11:45 a.m. For the second time that 
morning, my ears then picked up an 
unusual sound. I squatted. 

Off to my right I heard the sound 
again just as the body of a large deer 
passed under the dead fronds of a 
cabbage palm. Unexpectedly, antlers 
appeared from behind a cypress tree 
while the buck ambled directly toward 
me. I quickly shouldered my 
Remington .243 as his head passed 
behind another cypress. He appeared, 
walking broadside only 10 yards 
away. My crosshairs were on his 
neck...wait for the shoulder. I pulled 
the trigger. 

While the rifle roared, breaking 
silence in the swamp, the big deer 
lunged ahead but did not go down. I 
found a couple of drops of blood 
where the deer had stood when I shot. 
I began slowly trailing in the direction 
he ran. After only a short distance I 
heard and saw him get up and move to 
my right about 80 yards. At a snail’s 
pace, I cautiously crept along the trail 
of blood, dropping bits of tissue. I 
went deeper into the swamp and the 
blood ended. I searched the swamp 
floor for more signs. 

I stepped over a blown-down 
cypress into dark-green ferns. The saw 
grass had thinned, allowing ferns to 
thicken. I glanced at my watch. It was 
now 12:30 p.m. Panic started to creep 
in while my eyes strained to see a bit 
of brown hair, horn or a patch of 
white. Knowing how fast an afternoon 
can drift into darkness, and realizing 
that I might push the best buck I’d 
ever shot deeper into the swamp, I 
backed away. 

Fifty minutes later I started my 
pickup and drove out of the manage- 
ment area, stopping briefly at the 
check station to explain that I was 


Deer tracks. 


going for help, to try to find the buck 
before nightfall. 

Stopping at a local grocery on 
U.S. 98 about 7 miles away, I phoned 
my wife. After explaining what had 
happened, I asked her to call my 
brother, an avid hunter himself, for 
help. I then called a hunting friend of 
mine, leaving word with his wife to 
call me back. Shortly, his father, Joe, 
called and said he was on his way and 
would bring flashlights in case we 
needed them. I then received a call 
from my brother Steve with news that 
he was on his way with his son, 
Travis. He would also be bringing 
Copper, his 8-month-old Brittany 
spaniel. 

In an hour everyone had arrived at 
the little grocery store and we loaded 
everything, including the dog, into my 
truck. We returned to the big oak and 
parked. Grabbing our gear and 
leashing Copper, we set out to find my 
buck. 

When we reached the blood trail, 
the Brittany excitedly wagged his stub 
of a tail and began trailing. Coming to 
the blown-down cypress he veered 
right. Travis and I flanked the trail to 
the left with shotguns, looking for the 
buck to get up in front of the dog. I 
asked my brother if he could see more 
blood. 

“No,” he replied. Joe took a 
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compass reading, knowing darkness 
fast approached. 

“Blood here!” my brother called 
out. “Here’s more!” I watched as the 
little dog worked around a larger 
cypress approximately 40 yards away. 
Steve stepped around the tree, holding 
the dog’s leash, then yelled, “Here he 
is!” 

“Has he got horns?” I hollered 
back. 

“Boy, does he!” came the reply. I 
hurried to the deer and admired the 
beautiful animal with its high set of 
antlers. He was a great 8-pointer. 

A kind of silence, respectful of 
the life I had taken, followed as we 
gathered around the buck. Then a 
round of congratulations, 
backslapping and handshaking freed 
the relief we all felt at finding the deer 
before nightfall. 

Back at the check station, the 
buck weighed in at 142 pounds. His 
inside antler spread measured 16 
inches. He was truly a Florida trophy 
buck. I'll never forget that day, the 
beauty of the swamp, the ones who 
helped me find the deer or who 
anxiously waited at home. ® 


Carmon Thompson is a 20-year 
veteran of the Department of Trans- 
portation. He lives in Bartow. 
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Istokpoga 


Lake of Legends 


Text and Photographs by Bob Huttemeyer 


he folks in Highlands County call Lake Istokpoga the “Lake of Legends,” and for good reason. 
Translated from the Seminole language, “Istokpoga” means “Men Have Died Here,” commemorat- 
ing the loss of several war-canoes full of Indian braves who were swallowed up by a huge 
whirlpool. 

Modern anglers, however, are more aware of the legendary bass that prowl the lake — monsters that break 
20-pound test lines, or heavier ones, and the hearts of the anglers who seek to catch them. Some fishermen 
believe a new world-record bass waits to be caught in Istokpoga. 

The 27,692-acre lake, situated roughly between Lake Placid and Sebring, is Florida’s fifth-largest lake. 
Picturesque Arbuckle Creek, which enters the lake at its north end, and the magnificent cypress trees at the 
south end of the lake further enhance the beauty of one of the state’s least-known fishing hotspots. As part of 
the Kissimmee chain of lakes, Istokpoga’s water level is controlled by the South Florida Water Management 
District. 

The lake is drawn from March to June, and permitted to rise to full pool level in October. This kills shore- 
line vegetation, which feeds the next generation of plants, which nourish fish when the water level rises. The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, committed to ensuring the long-term health of aquatic habitat, 
has been working with the water management district to raise the regulated lake level by an additional two feet 
to its average recorded historic level. 

Arbuckle and Josephine Creeks feed into Istokpoga. The lake’s two outlets, Istokpoga Canal and Canal C- 
41A, both lead to the Kissimmee River and eventually to Lake Okeechobee. [> 
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The average depth of the lake is 
between 4 and 6 feet, with some spots 
as deep as 10 feet. Istokpoga, like 
Lake Okeechobee to the south, is 
saucer-shaped, but it does contain 
some submerged structure. 

Along the southwest shoreline the 
depth in places drops from 1 foot to 7 
feet within a 20-foot span. A few 
scattered rocks may be found on the 
bottom between Mossy Cove and Big 
Island, but they rarely pose a problem, 
since Istokpoga has not been plagued 
with the low water Lake Okeechobee 
experienced several years ago. 

Hydrilla, cattails and tussocks 
have been a problem. In 1988 approxi- 
mately 72 percent of the surface of 
Lake Istokpoga was covered with 
hydrilla and cattails. Since the 
application of over $2 million in 
herbicides proved ineffective and 
expensive, a new strategy called for 
an initial herbicide treatment followed 
by the stocking of triploid grass carp. 
The Commission now is developing 
an experimental program to remove 
tussocks using mechanical harvesters. 

Hydrilla may pose a problem for 
the public, but the largemouth bass 
love it. The catch rate of 0.41 bass per 
hour is high compared to most Florida 
lakes. The lake also boasts excellent 
panfishing. Shellcracker (redear 
sunfish) and bluegill rates average 
1.97 fish per hour and black crappie 
catches (almost 36,000 were regis- 
tered in GFC creel counts) had a 1.69 
per hour catch rate. 

Where are the best spots to catch 
fish? 

“When people ask me where to 
fish I tell them to start all along the 
shoreline as soon as they leave our 
marina,” said Richard Bishop, a top 
guide who operates a marina at the 
south end of Istokpoga. The ledge 
west of Bumblebee Island, also known 
as Little Island, has been dubbed 
George’s Point for the legendary 
lunker known as George, which lives 
there in the 7- to 9=foot water. The big 
bass, reputed to exceed 18 pounds, has 
been hooked several times by various 
guides and anglers. Remo Beaver, a 
local guide, believes George could be 
the next world record largemouth. 


Cypress Isle Fish Camp at Lake Istokpoga. 


The north end of Grassy Island, 
the hydrilla beds east of Big Island 
and the cattail line at the lake’s 
northeast end are all favorites of the 
local anglers. 

Richard Bishop, who has a 
reputation for always being able to 
find fish, favors trolling or slow- 
drifting shiners over the hydrilla beds. 
One of the real thrills of bass fishing is 
watching a nervous shiner suddenly 
disappear in an explosive eruption of 
water and hydrilla as a trophy-sized 
bucketmouth boils on it. Shiners work 
well in both winter and summer. 

Bishop favors sturdy tackle 
because it is necessary to set the hook 
and get the bass up through the 
hydrilla quickly. A _7-foot graphite rod 
with good backbone, 40-pound-test 
monofilament line, and a 6000 
Ambassadeur reel comprise his basic 
tackle. Istokpoga’s bass will also 
savage slowly worked topwater plugs 
(Devils Horse and Zara Spooks are 
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good), spinnerbaits and plastic worms. 
The water around Grassy Island is 
especially productive in spring and 
early summer. Arbuckle Creek also 
provides good fishing around sunken 
trees and in deep holes. 

Crappies, or speckled perch, run 
to nice size in Istokpoga. The area 
southwest of Bumblebee Island is a 
good spot for specks. Another produc- 
tive area is the ledge that runs from 
Cypress Isle Resort to the public 
ramp. Still-fishermen use Missouri 
minnows to catch crappie, but the 
slabsides will also take small jigs and 
BeetleSpin lures. 

Shellcrackers, which bite best 
around the full and new moons, prefer 
red wiggler worms, live crickets or 
fresh water shrimp. We have had our 
best shelleracker action in the reeds at 
the south end of the lake and on the 
flats situated on the lake’s eastern 
shore. The ‘crackers also bed in the 
shallow water around the cypress trees 


on the south shore from April through 
mid-summer. 

Bluegills frequent the same 
territories. They will bite on the 
natural baits shellcrackers eat, but 
bluegills are more accomodating to the 
lure fisherman. They will hit 
BeetleSpins, small flyrod poppers, 
sinking flies, and other small lures. An 
effective fly-fishing rig is a popper 
rigged 18 inches above a sinking fly, 
such as a WoolyBugger. The popper 
acts as a bobber and makes a good 
strike indicator. 

One spring evening Bill Hainey 
and Vern Fulmer, guides at the lake, 
noticed a feeding frenzy. Upon 
investigating they discovered that the 
bluegills and shellcrackers were 
feeding on a large hatch of mayflies 
coming from a stump near the water’s 
edge. The enterprising guides went 
back to the marina for a shovel and 
two large pails, which they filled with 
the insects. 

“We chummed with them,” 
Hainey told me, “and the fish came 
right up to the boat. I took the may- 
flies we had left over to my house and 
put them in a plastic bag in a refrig- 
erator. A few days later I went out 
fishing and again used the mayflies. 
They had gone dormant while under 
refrigeration, but quickly regained 
their vitality after a half hour in the 
warmth of the sun. I had excellent 
action once again using the mayflies 
as chum.” 

Fishing is good all year at Lake 
Istokpoga. As with most Florida lakes, 
it can be affected by weather condi- 
tions, but Istokpoga is probably the 
most consistent lake I have ever 
fished. An excellent map of the lake, 
along with others in the Kissimmee 
Chain, (showing fish camps, public 
ramps and other facilities) can be 
obtained free of charge from the South 
Florida Water Management District, 
P.O. Box 24680, 3301 Gun Club 
Road, West Palm Beach, FL 33416- 
4680. Request the “Guide To The 
Kissimmee Waterway.” @) 


Bob Huttemeyer is a free-lance 
outdoor writer from Tequesta. 


To Get There — Take Route 98 northwest from the Okeechobee, Fla. 
Shortly after crossing the small bridge over the Istokpoga Canal look for 
the sign for state Route 621 on the left. This road covers the south portion 
of the lake and leads to Route 27 in Lake Placid. 


Facilities — The fish camps around the lake can supply guides or rental 
boats. Accomodations for RV’s are available, and some cabins and mobile 
homes are for rent. Excellent motels and restaurants may be found at Lake 
Placid. There are two public ramps on the lake, plus a ramp on the south- 
west shore that charges a modest fee. Parking space is limited at the fish 
camps and no parking rules are enforced. 


Fishing Information — Up-to-the-minute information on fishing 
conditions can be obtained from Richard or Ann Bishop at Cypress Isle RV 
Park and Marina, (813) 465-5241; Bernie or Carolyn Gilbertson at Mossy 
Cove Fishing Resort, (813) 655-0119; or from Morgan Henderson at 
Henderson’s Fishing Resort, (813) 465-2101. 
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Richard Bishop with an Istokpoga Bass. 
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he best way to get to Three 

Lakes Wildlife Manage- 

ment Area is through 

Yeehaw Junction, off the 
Florida Turnpike. You can pull in at 
the truck stop and buy a cup of coffee 
or an ice cream cone, depending on 
the hour, and stand outside sipping it 
or licking it, gazing across land that’s 
flat as an ironing board, preparing 
yourself for the prairie. 

Looking around, you'll see that 
Yeehaw Junction stands out like a fly 
on a white tablecloth and you'll 
probably decide to gas up, because 
you don’t know when you'll see a 
station again. 

After Yeehaw Junction, where the 
stores are dim and a stuffed jackalope 


By Janisse Ray 


can be found, you’re more prepared 
for the shock of almost 60,000 acres 
of open pine flatwoods nestled 
between lakes Jackson, Kissimmee 
and Marian in south central Florida. 
You start to shed your city skin, 
entering a landscape that runs on bald 
eagle and armadillo time. You just 
don’t see this kind of open space 
much anymore. 

You may have driven all this way 
to birdwatch, maybe see a crested 
caracara. You may have come to hunt 
deer or wild hogs, or to fish for trophy 
bass in the incorporated Lake Jackson. 
You may be hiking the Florida Trail 
that crosses the area. Whatever you’re 
doing, you’re slowing down to 
biological time. 
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AVY SSSINV 


Prainig 


Twelve thousand acres of Three 
Lakes Wildlife Management Area 
(WMA) are dry prairie, an extraordi- 
nary ecosystem that makes up a dinky 
percentage of Florida’s land mass. The 
area was purchased in 1974 with funds 
from Florida’s Environmentally 
Endangered Lands (now CARL) 
program to protect this rare, flat, 
treeless habitat, managed primarily by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

Dry prairies are natural treeless 
savannas matted with grasses — 
wiregrass, arrowfeather, broomsedge — 
that occur extensively north and west 
of Lake Okeechobee along the 
Kissimmee River. Sometimes saw 
palmettos or patches of low shrubs, 


like fetterbush and rusty lyonia, pop 
up in the grasslands. 

The prairies host distinctive 
species of fauna, including Florida’s 
disjunct population of grasshopper 
sparrows, which number in the low 
hundreds, and the threatened crested 
caracara. Both may be seen at Three 
Lakes, along with sandhill cranes, 
scrub jays, indigo snakes, gopher 
tortoises and red-cockaded woodpeck- 
ers. Whooping cranes as well are 
being reintroduced to the eastern 
United States on this preserve. It is a 
place where recovery seems possible. 

For five years Commission 
biologist Dave Darrow has tried to 
make Three Lakes a model wildlife 
management area. Scarcely 30 years 
old, with the help of a trickle of 
employees and a fleet of limping 
equipment, Darrow has directed the 
60,000-acre area his wife refers to as 
his “mistress.” 

His job is immense. Between 
15,000 and 20,000 acres of the 
management area are burned every 
year. There are 70 miles of roads to 
maintain, with old and often cantan- 
kerous equipment, and over 20 miles 
of hiking trails. At least 15 listed 
species must be considered. 

I found his stark office located in 
one renovated end of the garage. 
Darrow was on the phone, the old 
fashioned kind with a real ring, 
coordinating next week’s burn. 

On a cartoon poster behind 
Darrow a wading bird held a frog in 
its beak, trying to swallow it, but the 
frog had the bird by the neck. “Never 
Give Up,” it said. 

Even with a small staff and bare- 
bones budget (the area is run on about 
$5 per acre), the tall and clean-cut 
Darrow already has accomplished 
wonders. He has pressed toward 
ecosystem management of the area, 
and slowly shortened the rotation of 
prescribed fire during his tenure — 
most units are now on three-year 
rotations, and one unit has gone to 
two-year. Under his supervision 
prisoners helped build rustic 
checkstations. A newly instituted RV 
volunteer program, in which couples 
may park travel trailers in exchange 


for working, has helped with chores 
like sign painting and running the 
check station. 

“You’ve been so resourceful,” I 
said to him. 

“You have to be,” he said. 

Still Darrow was full of plans: to 
blaze a hiking trail on the non-hunting 
part of the preserve, near the whoop- 
ing cranes; to build a deer observation 
tower; to rehabilitate the old firelines 
and to plug more of the canals. 

“Three Lakes has such huge 
potential,” he said. 


Birdwatching 


If you arrive at Three Lakes 
WMA off Canoe Creek Road from 
Kenansville, and you turn at the main 
entrance, look for bald eagle aeries 
along Road 16. This area of the 
Kissimmee plains boasts the highest 
concentration of nesting bald eagles in 
the continental United States. Ninety 
pairs nest in Osceola County, so not 
seeing one at Three Lakes is unlikely. 


The birds nest mid-October to mid- 
May, and please observe the posted 
areas around eagle nests. 

Once on the prairies look for 
eastern meadowlarks, with their white- 
edged tails and lemony breasts. White- 
rumped northern harriers swoop low 
over the grasslands, hunting least 
shrews and harvest mice. Keep an eye 
out for burrowing owls and sandhill 
cranes. Though grasshopper sparrows 
are shy, they can be identified by their 
cricket-like song, rising from the 
grass: chirp chirp bzzzzzz. 

The crested caracara, a black- 
crested, white-throated raptor with a 
wingspan of 4 feet, dwells primarily 
on the ground in open rangeland. 
Several breeding pairs have been 
documented at Three Lakes. Although 
it nests in the crowns of cabbage 
palms, the caracara is more likely to 
be seen on expanses of short-grass 
prairies. 

Efforts to reintroduce whooping 
cranes to the eastern United States 


began at Three Lakes a few years ago. [> 


Ever vigilant, bald eagles survey their domain. (Page 24) Dave Darrow looks out 
across the dry prairie of Three Lakes Wildlife Management Area. 
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YAMOAGISH ANYVHO 


JANISSE RAY 


Although the birds have suffered high 
predation, a handful survive in the 
Kissimmee Valley. If your luck is 
good you may see one. 


Fishing 


Lake Jackson, a 1,500-acre water 
body that never gets much more than 8 
feet deep, was drawn down in the 
spring of 1994, rescuing it in the nick 
of time from becoming a marsh. 
Although the fishing is still not 
optimal, Jackson is quickly becoming 
a quality bassing lake. A catch-and- 
release rule applies to bass. Reports 
indicate that good-size crappie and 
bream are being taken from the lake as 
well, so it’s worth a whirl. 

A mess of catfish or panfish — 
bluegill or warmouth — may be caught 
in Fodder Stack Slough or Parker 
Hammock. Try worms and crickets. 


Hiking and Camping 


At Parker Hammock you can start 
a hike through live oak and palmetto 
on the spur of the Florida Trail. Pay 
attention to trail signs because the 
path is muted and it’s easy to get lost. 

A couple of primitive campsites 
are located at Parker Hammock, but 
they obviously were designated during 
a dry spell, for in rainy weather you'd 
need a houseboat to stay there. Other 
primitive camping sites are sprinkled 
along the trail. 

My campsite lay on the south 
shore of Lake Jackson, in a grove of 
low-hanging live oaks clothed with 
resurrection fern and air plants. It 
boasted a privy (great habitat for 
mice) and a hand pump that, after 
groaning and gurgling, dragged 
dubious-looking water from the 
ground. 


A father and daughter prepare a meal at their campsite. 
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Fifty-two inches of rainfall 
annually on this part of Florida, and 
sections of the trail get sloppy with 
mud. The rainy season hits July 
through September, and in August 
temperatures soar past 100 degrees. 
Fresh water is scarce, so take plenty. 

Plan hiking and birdwatching trips 
during the no-hunting season, or stick 
to the Prairie Lakes unit of the WMA, 
where hunting seasons are shortened. 
A 1.5-mile trail planned for this unit 
will include 800 feet of boardwalk, 
and will pass near a heron rookery and 
some world-class dahoon hollies. 


Hunting 


If you want to hunt, however, 
you’ve come to the right place. During 
the last season 201 deer were taken 
from the entire management area. The 
last two deer surveys revealed lots of 
big bucks, and an increase in the 
number of twin fawns, which means 
one thing: bounty at Three Lakes. 

Nineteen of the deer taken last 
year were from Prairie Lakes, which is 
managed for high deer populations, 
thus open only briefly to hunting. The 
general gun season lasts six days, and 
you'll need a quota hunt permit to 
hunt on this special area. 

The happiest hunting grounds are 
recently burned units, where the deer 
forage on young, tender grasses. You 
can call ahead to find out burned 
units. The unhunted Lucky L addition 
to Three Lakes will likely be underwa- 
ter during this hunting season, like it 
was last year. 

Prairie Lakes is among the best in 
the state for spring turkeys — 19 were 
taken last year. The season is nine 
days long, and by quota permit only. 
A total of 144 feral hogs were taken 
from the management area last season, 
as well as good numbers of quail, 
snipe and gray squirrel. @) 


Janisse Ray has just left her 
position as associate editor of 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


JAMES VALENTINE 


reenways in Florida 


By Susan Cerulean 


magine the familiar form of Florida: the great sprawling cities, a host of 

smaller communities and green polygons of natural areas scattered 

through-out. Fix those large chunks of undeveloped landscape in your 

mind, and notice how isolated they are. Now imagine fingers of green 
radiating from the forests and glades, slowly growing and connecting into a 
sturdy network from Pensacola to Key West. This is the vision of Florida 


Soild 
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"Greenways can be used to protect what 
natural habitat remains in Florida, or to fix 
mistakes we've made developing this state." 
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cept of linkage is the 
core of the greenways movement,” 
said Mark Benedict, director of 
Florida Greenways, a project of 1000 
Friends of Florida, an environmental 
watchdog group, with support from 
The Conservation Fund. “We hope to 
link natural areas and recreational 
corridors, conservationists and 
recreationists with urban dwellers, and 
neighborhoods and towns with cities 
and people of every description — not 
just in the use of greenways, but in the 
making of them.” 

Greenways, or corridors of 
protected open space that are managed 
for conservation and recreation, can be 
as wide as a watershed or as narrow as 
a footpath. Some are publicly owned; 
some are established on private land 
by easements or other methods that 
protect valuable natural areas or allow 
public access along trails. Some are 
managed only to conserve native 
ecosystems, and some are purely 
recreational. 


“We believe these passages are 
critical components of our ’green 
infrastructure,’ the underlying basis of 
a sustainable future,” said Benedict. 
He defined the state’s “green infra- 
structure” as the system of native 
landscapes and ecosystems that 
supports native wildlife and plant 
species, as well as humans; sustains 
clean air, water and fisheries; and 
maintains the scenic natural beauty 
that draws people to visit and settle in 
Florida. 

In 1993, Goy. Lawton Chiles 
established the Florida Greenways 
Commission, directing it to see to the 
creation of a statewide “network of 
green.” The state’s effort is unique 
because it uses advanced Geographic 
Information Systems (GIS) technology 
to incorporate wildlife habitat conser- 
vation into land use planning. 

The task of Brian Barnett of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s Office of Environmen- 
tal Services is to keep the needs of the 
state’s native wildlife species at the 
forefront of greenway deliberations. 

“You have to understand that we 
are not creating new landscapes, say 
an actual trail for some poor bobcat to 
travel,” said Barnett. “The greenways 
movement is bringing a lot of atten- 
tion, a fresh coat of paint, so to speak, 
to habitat conservation in Florida.” 

“Greenways can be used to 
protect what natural habitat remains in 
Florida, or to fix mistakes we’ ve made 
developing this state,” Barnett ex- 
plained. “For example, Interstate 4: 
it’s just a terrible barrier for wildlife 
and natural systems in the central part 
of Florida. The state is using the 
concept of greenways to improve 
connectivity for black bears and other 
wide-ranging species down there 
through the proposed, 200-mile-long 
Ocala-Wekiva greenway.” 

One of the principles that guides 
the work of the Florida Greenways 
Commission is local action. The truth 
of that statement can be found from 
Miami to Pensacola, in hundreds of 
local and regional greenway projects. 


Hillsborough River 


The Hillsborough River Greenway 


is a proposed river-based wildlife and 
recreation corridor through heavily 
urbanized Hillsborough and Pasco 
counties. 

“What’s great is that we are 
planning ahead of the development 
curve,” said Jim Beever, a Commis- 
sion biologist in the South Region. 
“Because of the greenway umbrella, 
we’re getting comprehensive regional 
planning that transcends county lines, 
private and public lands, and many 
diverse interests. The rate of getting 
things into protection is significantly 
enhanced.” 

The heart of the Hillsborough 
Greenway, what Beever calls the “core 
area,” consists of the river, associated 
native wetlands and attached native 
upland, about 175,000 acres. “You let 
the landscape tell you where the 
greenway will be,” said Beever. 

The greenway is important habitat 
for native wading birds, bald eagles 
and black bear. In addition to protect- 


(Page 27) The Oklawaha River. 
(Page 28) Lake Victoria, the Phipps/Overstreet Maclay Greenway. 
(Below) The Silver River Greenway. 
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ing increasingly rare scrub habitat, it 
will help safeguard the water quality 
of the Hillsborough River, which 
provides 75 percent of Tampa’s 
drinking water, and create needed 
recreational trail opportunities. 

The effort to protect the 
Hillsborough Greenway was spear- 
headed by a task force consisting of 
the owner of the largest tract of 
privately owned land in the area, and 
representatives from Hillsborough 
County, The Nature Conservancy, 
1000 Friends of Florida, and many 
other public and private interests. 

“We’ve got a cooperative rather 
than an adversarial thing going on 
down here,” said Beever. “The 
Greenway Task Force has provided us 
with allies in wildlife conservation 
who otherwise might not think of 
themselves as such. By sitting down 
and talking together about the values 
of the river basin, we’re finding a 
good deal of common ground.” [> 


ANILNAIVA SAWP 


WILLIAM WEBER 


Gainesville Community 


Gainesville was one of the first 
Florida communities to develop a plan 
for a city-wide greenways system. 
More than 30 years ago, citizen 
activists identified the Hogtown Creek 
floodplain as the city’s “ecological 
backbone.” Today, greenways are part 
of the local comprehensive plan, and 
the Hogtown Creek Greenway, an 
1,819-acre, 7-mile linear corridor that 
follows Hogtown creek and portions 
of its floodplain is beginning to take 
shape. Although the primary objective 
is to protect and restore the remaining 
ecologically sensitive and important 
landscape features within the 
Hogtown Creek floodplain, the 
greenway will also provide a compre- 
hensive system of trails and other 
public facilities. 

“When the Hogtown Greenway is 
complete, it will not only link more 
than 10 local parks, it will pass 
through some of the highest density 
areas in the region, including both 
commercial areas and single family 
residences,” said Len Buffington, a 


landscape architect whose firm put 
together the Greenway’s master plan. 

More than 90 percent of Florid- 
ians live in the state’s metropolitan 
areas, and many urban dwellers lack 
the leisure time and disposable income 
to reach remote parks and reserves. 

“Urban greenways like ours give 
people back-door access to natural 
areas,” said Dom Nozzi, a senior 
planner with the city of Gainesville. 
“In our cities today, we’re pretty much 
cut off from nature, since we mostly 
get around by car.” 

“In Gainesville, we are pushing 
the idea that in an urban setting, it is 
essential that we increase public 
awareness, concern and support if we 
are to preserve a sustainable environ- 
ment,” said Nozzi. “Greenways are a 
key part of making this objective a 
reality. Studies show that of all the 
variables that lead people to environ- 
mental activism, the most important is 
that when they were children, they had 
easy access to natural areas in an 
unstructured manner. That’s what we 
want to re-create here.” 

Planning for greenways in Florida 
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is financed with both public and 
private dollars. “In the past, we have 
always relied on the public sector to 
provide our infrastructure,” said 
Chuck Flink, a North Carolina land- 
scape architect who was part of 
Gainesville’s design team, and co- 
author of Greenways: A Guide to 
Planning, Design and Development. 
“But today, with the strong interest in 
conserving money, lowering taxes, we 
will need more assistance from the 
private sector. 

Ned Baier, Pinellas County’s 
transportation manager, is a believer 
in public-private partnerships. “It 
takes millions of public dollars to 
build a successful trail,” he said, “but 
honestly, without public support and 
enthusiasm, county or city govern- 
ments often aren’t willing to spend the 
money up front.” 

“Greenways are a response to the 
significant impact of humans on the 
landscape,” said greenways expert 
Flink, whose firm has completed 
greenway designs in 16 states. “And 
they are growing explosively: 500 
communities had a greenway in 1990 
— today we count more than 1,000 —a 
literal doubling.” 

“The benefit of greenways is most 
recognizable in urban settings,” said 
Flink. “You are restoring a sense of 
nature to the city. That’s always been 
important in city planning, to set aside 
land for this type of public use. And 
it’s very essential to a quality of life 
that Americans want to achieve.” 

“The Florida landscape continues 
to be a major draw for people through- 
out the world. They want to see these 
native landscapes. I mean, going to 
Disney isn’t the same.” @® 


Susan Cerulean is author of the 
Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide. 


For more information about 
greenways, contact the Office of 
Greenways and Trails at the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion, (904)488-3701. A summary of 
the Florida Greenways Commission’s 
report is available from 1000 Friends 
of Florida, (904) 222-6277. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Gompiled by Frank Adams 


L. Ross Morrell 


MORRELL'NEW DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF 
INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


L. Ross Morrell has been promoted to head.the 
Commission's Officeof Informational Services. He left 
his post as éxecutive.assistant to the Commission’ s 
director to accept hismew,job. Morrell,has worked for the 
Commission since 1987 and was a former director of the 
Division of Archives, History and Records Management 
in the Départment of State. 


CAPTAIN ED TYER WINS PRESTIGIOUS 
CONSERVATION AWARD 


The’ Commission's Capt. Ed, Tyer was named the 
1995 winner of the»;Conservation Educator of the Year 
award by the Florida)Wildlife Federation. The Florida 
Wildlife Federation is.a 14,000-member non-profit 
organization dedicated to preserving and managing 
Florida’s wildlife and habitat, and recognized Capt. Tyer 
for his commitment to teaching Safe,responsible and 
ethical use of,our wildlife. Tyer has been with the 
Commission for 25 years. 


JOURNALIST HONORED BY GROUP 


Environmental writer Bill Belleville has been de- 
clared 1995’s Conservation Communicator of the Year by 
the Florida Wildlife Federation. Belleville lives in 
Sanford, and regularly writes environmental stories for 
magazines including Outside, Sports Afield and Destina- 
tion Discovery. He was nominated for the award by 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


Dr. Jerome VeShireman 


SHIREMAN APPOINTED CHIEF OF 
DIVISION OF FISHERIES 


Dr. Jerome Y. Shireman has:beenappointed chief of 
the Division of Fisheries to replace Dennis “Smokie” 
Holcomb, who.retired, Previously’Dr. Shireman worked 
as a consultant to the Commission. He has a Ph.D. in 
fishery»science from Iowa State,University and has been 
a faculty member of the University of Florida. 


PROMINENT ORNITHOLOGIST DIES 


Herb Kale, a highly respected expert on Florida’s 
birds, died of apparent natural causes in July while 
conducting surveys of seaside sparrows near Pensacola. 
Kale was Vice President for Ornithology of the Florida 
Audubon Society, a founding member of Florida Ornitho- 
logical Society and a friend of many at the Florida Game 
and Fresh, Water Fish Commission. 


ENDANGERED SEA TURTLES HIT HARD 


As if sea turtles didn’t already have it tough enough, 
now hostile*fire ants are invading, these beleaguered 
reptiles’ nests along Florida’s coast, and are stinging to 
death theirnewly hatched offspring. One.sea turtle 
researcher, Tom Wilmers, has found the infestation rate 
has jumped ‘from Zero to nearly 50 percent in some of the 
nest sites he monitors. @ 


PHOTOS BY WILLIAM A. GREER 
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BALANCE 


Grasshopper Sparrow Update 
Species: Ammodramus savannarum floridanus 
Florida and Federal Status: Endangered 


eighing less than 1 
ounce, a Florida grass- 
hopper sparrow is 


hardly a handful, and other than a few 
anecdotal accounts, little is known 
about this small bird. 

Data obtained from 73 sparrows 
captured during a banding study by 
the Commission, however, recently 
have provided a considerable amount 
of information on this endangered 
subspecies. Sightings of Florida 
grasshopper sparrows on the Avon 
Park Air Force Range in Highlands 
and Polk counties from 1989-1992 
provided much-needed information on 
the birds. 

With help from Air Force biolo- 
gists, sparrows initially were trapped 
with mist nets. The badminton-like 
nets attached to poles were set within 
a male’s breeding territory, usually 
between two shrubs used as singing 
perches, After a brief mid-flight 
entanglement and delicate extraction, 
each sparrow was marked with 
colored, plastic leg bands so that it 
could be recognized as an individual, 
and released. 

The 73 color-coded birds were 
observed with a high-powered spot- 
ting scope over a period of four years. 
Using clumps of saw palmetto, fences 
and ditches as reference points, their 
locations were recorded on aerial 
photographs of the prairie. Most 
sparrows were re-sighted, although a 
few were never seen again. 


Grasshopper Sparrow 


Results of the study showed the 
sparrow's survival rate to be surpris- 
ingly high for a passerine (small 
perching bird). Biologists found that 
adults, which were at least 1-year old 
when banded, had a 60 percent chance 
of living to the next breeding season. 
One adult Florida grasshopper spar- 
row, banded in 1990 and recaptured in 
1995, exceeded the longevity record 
for the species, previously held by a 
grasshopper sparrow in Nebraska, by 
at least 3 years. 

The colony of 43 breeding pairs 
of Florida grasshopper sparrows 
occupied 1,729 acres at the Air Force 
range. These ground-dwelling birds 
used a grassland habitat that provided 
areas of bare ground for efficient 
foraging, yet had enough shrub and 
grass cover to shield their nesting 
sites. Sparrows seemed to avoid the 
edges of pine plantations and cypress 
domes. Male sparrows defended 2-to- 
12-acre breeding territories that were 
often widely separated from one 
another. 

Recaptures of marked birds during 
the winter indicated that Florida 
grasshopper sparrows were year-round 
prairie residents. Previous evidence 
that the subspecies was non-migratory 
had been limited to two specimens 
collected near Kenansville during 
January 1937. 

A closer look at a Florida grass- 
hopper sparrow reveals that it is not 
such a drab bird after all. Feathers at 
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the bend of the wing are bright yellow, 
and a small patch of orange is located 
in front of the eyes. A white stripe 
marks the top of the head. Feathers on 
the back are richly mottled dark- 
brown, black and gray. The Florida 
subspecies is much darker on the back 
than migratory birds captured during 
the winter, but lighter underneath. 

According to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s recovery plan, the 
Florida grasshopper sparrow could be 
removed from endangered status if 25 
breeding colonies of 50 pairs each are 
established. Recent distribution 
surveys for singing males found only 
150 Florida grasshopper sparrows at 
seven locations. Since its listing in 
1986, six breeding sites have been 
abandoned because of changes in land 
use. A change in the sparrow’s status 
clearly is not warranted at this time. 

The longevity of the sparrow is 
encouraging news for the conservation 
of birds remaining in protected prairie 
grasslands. The sparrow’s sedentary 
nature, however, may jeopardize 
populations susceptible to habitat 
changes that would make their 
locations unsuitable. 

Because sufficient prairie habitat 
still exists, information from this and 
other studies will be used to develop 
strategies for the recovery of the little 
sparrow. @ 

— Michael F. Delany 


1995-96 RESIDENT 


@ GAME-HUNTING SEASONS 


Season 


General Gun 
(antlered deer and 
wild hog*) 


Antlerless Deer 
(except spotted fawns) 


Dates 


Northwest: Nov. 23-26 
Dec. 9 - Feb.14 

Central: Nov. 11 - Jan. 21 

South: Oct. 28 - Jan. 7 


Northwest: Dec. 16-17 
Central: Nov. 18-19 


Bag Limits 
( daily / possession ) 


2/4 — deer 
1/2 — wild hog, 
where classified as game 


1 per day/2 per 
season/possession 


South: Nov. 4-5 limit 2 


Northwest: Nov. 23-26 1 per day/2 per 
Dec. 9 - Jan. 14 season/possession 
Central: Nov. 11 - Jan. 7 limit 2 

South: Nov. 11 - Jan. 7 


Fall Turkey 
(bearded turkeys or 
gobblers only) 


Small Game All Zones: Nov. 11-Mar.3 

Quail 12/24 
Gray Squirrel 12/24 
Fox Squirrel 2/4 
Rabbit (no closed season) 12/24 
Raccoon, opossom, coyote, nutria, 

skunk and beaver (no closed season) None 


Spring Turkey Northwest: Mar. 16 - Apr. 21 1 per day/2 per 
(bearded turkeys or Central: Mar. 16 - Apr. 21 season/possession 
gobblers) South: Mar. 2 - Apr. 7 limit 2 


1995-96 Special Hunting Seasons 


Dog Training 
Northwest: Oct. 28 - Nov.16; Central: Oct. 7-26; South: Oct. 7-26 


Archery 
Northwest: Oct. 14 - Nov. 12; Central: Sept. 23 - Oct. 22; South: Sept. 9 - Oct. 8 
Legal to Take: All game listed above including deer and turkeys of either sex. 


Muzzleloading Gun 
Northwest: Nov. 17-19; Central: Oct. 28 - Nov. 5; South: Oct. 14-22 
Legal to Take: All game except antlerless deer. 


Special Archery/Muzzileloading Gun 
Northwest Zone only: Feb. 15-25 


*Legal to take deer having one or more antlers at least 5 inches in length visible above the hairline, and 
wild hogs with a shoulder height of 15 inches or more where hogs are legal game. 
* Legal shooting hours for Spring turkey season are ‘/2 hour before sunrise to 1 p.m. 
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